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these topics are too vast, and we turn from war to
armaments*

The political economy of war falls naturally into two
parts or divisions, the one comprising war itself, its
economic causes, concomitants, and consequences,
while the other is concerned with the preparations for
war; that is to say, with what we in this country call
peace establishments (Le. standing armies and navies),
with armaments and armament companies, and generally
with the military burdens which rivalry, hatred, fear,
or necessity throws upon all powers. To trace the grow-
ing cost of these preparations, their main causes and
the attempts which have been made to control them, is
the principal purpose of this and the following chapter.
It is only by a very complete survey of the public and
private interests concerned that we can hope to attain
a true perspective of this gigantic problem. Whether
it can be solved, and if so how, is the most pressing of
all political questions. For if the disease grows and
spreads this generation must witness a general decline
in the standards of civilised life.

If we look back over the past century we shall find
that it is only in the last quarter of it that the burden
of armaments in time of peace has begun in many
countries to grow much faster than the general wealth.
In 1895 the average inhabitant of Europe and America
was far better off than in 1855, and in 1855 he was
far better off than in 1815. In the history of the political
economy of war, the year 1815 seemed to be a sort of
temporal boundary between an old world, in which
war was the normal condition, and a new world, in
which peace was the normal condition. There were, in
the opinion of close observers who marked an unusual